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The influence of Leicester and the interest which as
Chancellor he took in the University, is marked by
various Acts which had an important effect upon the
course of its development. In 1571 the Chancellor,
masters and scholars received the right of perpetual
succession, and were thus relieved of the necessity of
obtaining a new charter from each succeeding king.
In this year too an Act was passed, supplemented by
further enactments in 1575, by which one-third part
at least of the rents to be reserved in college leases is
required to be payable in corn or in malt. The con-
tinual rise in prices which has resulted ever since
from the increase, and therefore depreciation, of the
precious metals, has thus only impoverished the colleges
so far as rents were fixed in money, but corn having
more or less kept its value, the one-third of the rents
so wisely reserved came to exceed the remainder by
far.

Leicester revived the practice of nominating the
Vice-Chancellor, and by an Act of the University
passed at his instigation (1569) a great step was taken
in the direction of establishing the monopoly of the
colleges in the government of die University. The
preliminary deliberations of the Black Congregation,
consisting of resident masters, were henceforth to be
conducted by the Vice-Chancellor, Doctors, Heads of
Houses and Proctors.

Leicester earned the reputation of being meddlesome,
and he certainly used his position as Chancellor in the
dispensing of patronage. But many of his reforms
were statesmanlike, and his endeavours to raise the
standard of discipline and learning were evidently
genuine. One of his chief aims was to prevent the
possibility of Romanising priests obtaining a foothold
once more in the University. With this object he
introduced among other provisions a test which was
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